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| BAIPINICLASSICIAN] 


RoMAN REMAINS FOUND NEAR THE TOWER POSTERN. 


Lonpon is presumed to have been too eligible a site to be left for any 
length of time forsaken in its ashes. In endeavouring to derive from the 
vestiges of Roman London which, from time to time, have been discovered, 
some notion of its earlier position and extent, two methods are available. 
In the first place we are guided by the observation of the debris of 
buildings lying upon the primitive soil, over which remains indicative of 
subsequent Roman works have been found, the details of which will be 
described in the course of progress. These indicate a growth upwards. In 
the second place, it may be remarked that, as in the instance of the 
ancient people of Egypt, the Etrurians and other obsolete races, our chief 
knowledge has been gathered from their valedictory memorials ; so may we 
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in the present instance obtain guidance from the discovery of funeral 
remains, ag they have oceurred in different places. 

Intermural burial was expressly prohibited by Roman law,* and the 
discovery of evidences of sepulture within the limits of the wall, by which 
the extent of Roman London, in the period of its full growth, is estimated, 
serves as an index to the site of its earlier nucleus. The largest cemeteries 
lay to the east and west of the city, a circumstance which is accounted for 
by the impracticable nature of the fenny ground on the north side, and the 
river closely bordering the south; but remains indicating an extended 
cemetery on the opposite side of the Thames would suggest, either that the 
dead had been conveyed across for interment, as those of ancient Egypt were 
over the lake Mceris, or that the Romans had a settlement, or a series of 
stations, on that side of the river.t The vestiges of an extensive cemetery 
on the site of St. Paul’s churchyard were observed by Wren, in digging 
the foundations for the present cathedral. Here, beneath more recent 
graves, he found, first, the sepulchral remains of the Saxon period, the 
graves being lined with chalk; others were constructed of large slabs of 
stone—a sort of rude sarcophagi. Below these were the interments of the 
Britons, among which were found an abundance of ivory and boxwood 
pins (er fibula) about six inches long, which, it appeared, had been used to 
secure the woollen shrouds of the dead. In the same row, but lower, 
being at a depth of eighteen feet, the Roman remains, mingled with frag- 
meats of urns, lay side by side with those of their British confederates, as 
they had lived and died ;{ the Roman, however, claiming the lion’s share 
even of the superincumbent soil. 

The growth of Roman London appears to have extended in a northern 
and eastern direction, but there are grounds for supposing that it never 
stretched beyond the south side of St. Paul’s churchyard. ‘The infant set- 
tlement appears to have beew bounded on the north by the line of Cheap- 
side, within which boundary, im Bow Lane, was found “‘a skeleton at the 
depth of 15 feet, lying nerth an@ south, in a kind of grave, formed with the 
large drain tiles placed edgewise. In its mouth was a second,brass coin, so 
much corroded as to be quite legible and defaced.”§ The manner of 
interment, and the use ef the wialicum in this instance, are enough to 
indicate a Roman besiall,and it is presumed to date from the earliest 
period of the Roman eeeupation. Another diseovery, im the parish of 
St. Mary at Hill, beought to light two earthem wessels, containing an 
abundanee of Saxon coins of sifwer, some Norman ones, most of them 
pennies of Edward the Confessor, others of Harold the Second and 
William the Conqueror. Deeper there were found human bones of adults 
and children, together with Roman bricks, and coins of Domitian of second 
brass. || Here the evidence is less conclusive, so far as regards the indica- 


* The 10th table, “Let no person be interred nor body burned within the city.” 

+ Ptolemy localizes London on the south side of the river, likewise the 
Monk of Ravenna; but considering the slight means the former had for 
minute information respecting so remote an object, as well as that he makes 
other errors with regard to British topography, his authority can have no 
great weight, opposed as it is to so many opposite statements supported by 
proof. The Monk of Ravenna, called Anonymous, in his catalogue of towns, 
places London on both sides of the Thames. 

t Parentalia. 

§ ‘Observations on Roman Remains recently found in London ; by C. R. 
Smith ; 1841.’ Archwologia, vol. xxix., p. 145. 

{| Brayley, ‘ Londiniana.’ 
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tions of Roman interment, as was likewise a recent instance which came 
under the author’s notice, in the excavations now in progress in Canon- 
street. This was a large skeleton, found among Roman foundations, but 
as it had been moved from the spot where it was first found, and the work 
of excavation carried on, the mode of interment 

could not be ascertained. And in the absence 

of identity with the Roman form of burial, it “B= ppl 
should be borne in mind that generations of § 


=) 
Saxons, after the departure of the Romans, =GRATADAG y 
lived and died upon the same level, and whose a Y 
laws did not include the same prohibition, with BITI FILANXL 
respect to interment, as that of the Romans. SOLINVS CN 


The accompanying woodcut is copied from a 

sepulchral oes the discovery of which does IVG ] KAP--EG 
not appear to have been accompanied by any 

vestiges of interment, or other tokens to show 

that it had not been removed from its original 

position; it is, however, of interest, from the 

rarity of such specimens. The following de- 

scription of it is in the Gentleman’s Magazine 

for 1837, Part Il., p. 361. 


Roman Sepulchral Stone found in London. 
‘Mr. Ursan, “ Lothbury, Sept. Ist. 


** T FORWARD youa sketch of a Roman sepulchral inscription discovered 
a few days since by the excavators for the new sewer at London Wall, 
near Moorgate, at about eighteen feet from the surface. The stone is 
twelve inches square, and about three inches thick. Its area of deposit, 
judging from its general character and collateral evidence, may be assigned 
probably to the time of Antoninus Pius, or to a period not far subsequent. 
Inscriptions, though they have been met with in the precincts of Roman 
London, are by no means of frequent occurrence. The fact may partly be 
accounted for by taking into consideration the numerous excavations that, 
through so many centuries, for such a variety of purposes, must have been 
made in a city so important and populous, and at times when the study of 
antiquities was not, as at the present day, an object of such general interest ; 
so that the intrinsic merit of ancient altars and inscribed stones was over- 
looked or disregarded, and the relics valued merely for the material, and 
its applicability to be worked into the foundations of houses, or other pur- 
poses of building. The present object of our notice, which is the only one 
of the kind that has been brought to light in London within the scope of 
my personal observation, if not very important in a general historical point 
of view, is highly interesting to the antiquarian topographer. The reading 
presents no difficulty of solution— 


Diis Manibus 
Grata Dagobiti Filia (vixit) Annos 
quadraginta 
Solinus Conjugi Karissimae Fieri 
curavit. 


The name Grata is often met with in ancient inscriptions. Solinus also 

oceurs, but the word Dagobitus I do not perceive either in Gruter, 

Reinesius, Muratori, nor in some other writers that I have referred to. 
x2 
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Setting aside the well-known Dagobertus, the nearest resemblance I can 
find to the name, which is evidently of Gaulish or British origin, is that of 
Dagodumnus, a potter, on a fragment of Samian ware in my possession, 
which was found also in London. The stone, I understand, has fortunately 
been secured for our city museum in G uildhall. 

‘““ My thanks are due to Mr. J. Edwards, jun., of Finsbury Circus, for 
first drawing my attention to the discovery. 

“Yours, &c., Cartes Roacu Smrru.” 


In the above it does not appear clear whether the inscription was found 
within or without the wall at Moorgate. Other Roman funeral remains are 
stated to have been found in 1824, as far within the wallsas the churchyard 
of St. Dunstan-in-the-East, and which may be presumed to have formed a 
sepulchral boundary on the east, in the early times of the Roman_ possession. 
These remains consisted of urns, and were found under a tessellated pave- 
ment. The practice of burying entire is understood to have preceded that 
of burning the dead among the Romans, who probably borrowed the latter 
from the Greeks; but it does not appear to have been universal at any time, 
and it gradually fell into disuse in the course of the empire. In the colo- 
nies, as at Rome, the pomp of the funeral pile may be supposed to have 
been reserved chiefly for the great and wealthy ; and the varieties of usage 
in burial are exemplified in the mixed evidences of the various sepulchral 
discoveries in and contiguous to London. It may be concluded that the 
cemetery in St. Paul’s churchyard chiefly sufficed for the demands of mor- 
tality during the infancy of the settlement, and continued in use, with the 
addition of others, as the increase of the population might require. 

The most extensive discoveries of funeral remains, probably due to a 
late period of the empire, have been made beyond the eastern and north- 
eastern extremities of the city. Of the earliest recorded discovery in that 
direction, we have the account given by Stow, as follows :—‘ On the 
east side of this churchyard” (St. Mary Spital) “lieth a large field, of old 
time, called Lolesworth, but now Spittle-fields, which, about the year 1576, 
was broken up for clay to make brick; in the digging whereof, many 
earthen pots, called urns, were found full of ashes and of burnt bones of 
men, to wit, ‘of the Romans that inhabited here, for it was the custom of 
the Romans to burn their dead, to put their ashes into an urn, and then to 
bury the same with certain ceremonies, in some field appointed for the 
purpose, near unto their city. Every one of these pots had in them, with 
the ashes of the dead, one piece of copper money, with the inscription of 
the emperor then reigning. Some of them were of Claudius, some of 
Vespasian, some of Nero, of Antoninus Pius, of Trajan, and others. 
Besides those urns many other pots were there found, made of a white 
earth, with long necks and handles, like to our stone jugs; these were 
empty, but seem to have been buried full of some liquid, long since 
consumed, and soaked through; for there were found divers vials and 
other fashioned glasses, some “most cunningly wrought, such as I have not 
seen the like, and some of chrystall, all which had w ater in them, nothing 
differing in clearness, taste or savour, from common spring water. Some 
of these glasses had oil in them, very thick and earthy in savour; some 
were supposed to have had balm in them, but had.lost the virtue. There 
were also found divers dishes and cups of a fine red-coloured earth, which 
showed outwardly such a shining smoothness, as if they had been of coral ; 
those had, in the bottom, Roman letters printed. There were also lumps 
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of white earth, artificially wrought with divers antiques about them, some 
three or four images made of white earth, about a span long each of them ; 
one was of Pallas, the rest I have forgotten. I myself have reserved, 
amongst divers of those antiquities there found, one pot of white earth, 
very small, not exceeding the quantity of a-quar‘er of a wine pint, made 
in shape of a hare squatted upon her legs, and between her ears is the 
mouth of the pot. ‘There hath also been found in the same field divers 
coffins of stone, containing the bones of men; these I supposed to be the 
burials of men in time of the Britons or Saxons, after that the Romans 
had left to govern here. Moreover there were also found the skulls and 
bones of men without coffins, or rather whose coffins, being of great timber, 
were consumed. Divers great nayles of iron were there found, such as are 
used in the wheeles of shod carts, being each of them as big as a man’s 
finger, and a-quarter of a yard long, the heads two inches over. ‘Those 
nayles were more wondered at than the rest of the things there found, and 
many opinions of men were then uttered of them, namely, that the men 
there buried were murthered by driving those nayles into their heads, 
a thing unlikely, for a smaller nayle would more aptly serve to so bad a 
purpose, and a more secret place would more likely be employed for such 
buriall. But to set down what I have observed concerning this matter, 
I there beheld the bones of a man lying (as I noted), the head north, the 
feet south, and round about him (as thwart his head, along both his sides, 
and thwart his feet) such nayles were found. Wherefore I conjectured 
them to be the nayles of his coffin, which had been a trough cut out of 
some great tree, and the same covered with a plank of great thickness, 
fastened with such nayles, and therefore I caused some of the nayles to be 
reached up to me, and found under the broad heads of them, the old wood 
scant turned into earth, but still retaining both the grain and proper 
colour.” The following, relating to the same burial-place, is told by 
Casaubon in his Latin tract on credulity. He says that he went thither 
when a boy, and saw one of the graves newly opened, in which a large 
skull and some coins were found. The former had been broken in digging, 
and the pieces scattered and partly taken away; but “ being observed to 
be beyond the ordinary size, the king was acquainted with it, who appointed 
that the pieces should be retrieved, as many as might be, and set together, 
which was done, and then being drawn out according to art, the proportion 
equalled a bushel in the compass of it.” Casaubon conceives this to have 
been a giant’s skull, but other persons, with far greater probability, sup- 
posed it to be that of an elephant.* A Roman ossuary, or urn of glass, 
found on the same ground, and presented by Sir Christopher Wren to the 
Royal Society, is described, in the Parentalia, as sufficiently capacious to 
contain a gallon anda half. It was compassed with five parallel circles, 
and had a handle and a very short neck, with a wide mouth of a white 
metal. Other similar remains of a cemetery eastward of London, in Sun 
Tavern-fields, near Shadwell, were discovered in 1615.t A remarkable 
feature in this discovery is described by Sir Robert Cotton. ‘Two coffins 
were found. ‘One whereof,” says the learned baronet, “ being of stone, 
contained the bonés of a man; and the other of lead, beautifully embellished 
with scollop shells and a crotester border, contained those of a woman, at 
whose head and feet were placed two urns of the height of three feet each, 
and at the sides divers beautiful red earthen bottles, with a number of 


* Strype’s Stow, B. 2, p. 99. + Weaver, ‘ Funeral Monuments.’ 
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lachrymatories of hexagon and octagon forms ; and on each side of the 
inhumed bones were deposited two ivory sceptres of the length of eighteen 
inches each, and upon the breast the figure of a small Cupid, curiously 
wrought ; as were likewise two pieces of jet, resembling nails of the length 
of three inches.” This superior manner of interment was considered by Sir 
Robert to have appertained to the consort of some prince or Roman pretor. 
A quantity of sepulchral remains were likewise found in Goodman’s-fields, 
when the foundations for the present church were dug ; and in 1787 there 
were found, in the same neighbourhood, fragments of urns, and lachryma- 
tories about seven feet from the surface ; likewise a sepulchral stone mea- 
suring about fifteen inches by twelve, inscribed to Flavius Agricola, a 
soldier of the 6th legion called Victorius, by his wife, Albia Faustina. 
D. M. 
FL. AGRICOLA, MIL 
LEG. VI. VICT. V. AN 
XLIU. D. X. ALBIA 
FASTINA. CoNIVG1 
INCONPARABILI 
F. C. 

Another sepulchral stone was found in the year 1776 in a burial-ground, 
in Church-lane, Whitechapel, at the end of Rosemary-lane, and at no 
great distance from Goodman’s-fields. It was about six feet underground, 
the inscription as follows :— 

D. M. 

IVL. VALIVS 
MIL. LEG. XXV.V. 
AN. XL. H. 8. E. 

C. A. FLAVIO 

ATTIO. HER.* 

Horsley, Brit. Rom., p. 79, speaking of Legio Sexta Victrix, says, 
** T do not find it mentioned in any inscription belonging to the southern 
parts of the island.” ‘The sixth legion is mentioned twice by Collinson in 
connection with Somersetshire.t 

The extensive vestiges found eastward of London are supposed to have 
appertained to one vast garden of death, extending from the Thames, about 
Wapping, to the vicinity of Spitalfields; being divided by the Vicinal way, 
a main road in connection with the line of Cheapside, which proceeded from 
Aldgate, along the course of Mile End-road, towards the north-east, a road 
understood to have been identical with that called Ikenild, or Ichenild-street, 
derived, by Camden, from the Iceni, in the direction of whose territory it 
led. It is known to have been the custom of the Romans to plant their ceme- 
teries by the sides of public roads, commencing even at the gates of their 
cities, as exemplified in the Street of Tombs, outside the Herculaneum gate 
of Pompeii. A similar feature is finely represented in a picture by Gaspar 
Poussin, in the Dulwich Gallery. It may be observed that, in conformity 
with other works of that people distinguished by material display, the city 
of the dead would naturally demand much space, not only for the avenues 
and approaches suitable to the minor offices of ancient piety—the sentiment 
of which is tenderly expressed by Sophocles in the words of the daughter 
of CEdipus :— 

* These inscriptions are thought to have been appropriated to soldiers 
stationed in a fort, which is understood to have existed on the site of the 
Tower. 

t Malcolm, Lond. Red., vol. iv., p. 450-51. 
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“Our latest, longest home 
Is with the dead ; and therefore would I please 
The lifeless, not the living. I shall rest 
For ever there,” 


but likewise in consideration of the scale of public solemnities by which 
the obsequies of the great were celebrated ; among which the ceremony of 


burning the body of the deceased was a leading feature, the details whereof 
we have in the sixth Atneid :*— 


“ Meanwhile the Trojans to the strand repair 
With equal zeal, and mourn Misenus there ; 
And o’er his cold, insensible remains, 
Pour the last tribute of their plaintive strains. 
They bid a lofty funeral pile arise, 
Of pines and oaks, aspiring to the skies. 
With sable wreaths they deck’d the sides around, 
The spreading front with baleful cypress bound, 
And with his arms the tow’ring structure crowned. 
The brazen caldron some prepare, whése steam, 
Urg’d by the blaze, mounts bubbling o’er the brim. 
With groans they wash, with groans anoint the dead, 
O’er his pale corse a eer a garment spread, 
And lay him decent on the funeral bed. 
Some lift his ample bier, and in their hands, 
With looks averted, bear the flaming brands, 
A solemn rite! rich incense loads the pyre, 
And oils, and slaughter’d victims, feed the fire. 
Soon as the pile, subsiding, flames no more, 
The smoking heap with wine they sprinkle o’er : 
Then Chorinzas took the charge, to place 
The bones collected in a brazen vase. 
A verdant branch of olive in his hands 
He thrice waves round, to purify the bands ; 
Slow as he pass’d, the lustral water threw, 
Then clos’d the scene, and took a last adieu !” 


In continuation, is a picture of the tomb raised by the great ancestor of 
Rome to the departed Misenus :— 
“« The pious hero, to record his doom 
To future ages, rais’d a lofty tomb. 
Th’ aspiring top his well-known ensigns bore, 
His arms, his warlike trumpet, and his oar.” 

The remains of a tomb not unworthy of comparison, so far as may be 
conceived from the proportion of the fragment, represented in the annexed 
cut, and other members found near it, were discovered in an excavation at 
the outer base of a considerable portion of the old walls of London, still 
standing, at the Tower postern ‘Tower-hill, in August 1852. The principal 
fragment appears to have been the volute of a capital, or a console, belong- 
ing to a tomb of large dimensions and considerable enrichment, in a late 
style of Roman art. It is five feet in iength, and appears to be composed 
of a fine limestone; near it were mouldings and several blocks, apparently 
the fragments of semi-columns, belonging to the same magnificent structure. 
Those fragments are of high interest, as the only vestiges, with one or two 
exceptions, of ornamental architecture discovered in London; and likewise 
as a variety among the numerous features of the vast cemetery which 
have been revealed at different periods. Along with those remains 


* Ring’s Translation. 
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were found two large sepulchral slabs,* measuring severally five feet 
three inches by two feet four inches, and six feet six inches by two feet six 
inches. The smaller stone is mutilated, and contains about three-fourths 
of a funeral inscription ; the larger is entire, but the inscription is nearly 
obliterated. The top of the stone forms a pediment, in the centre of which 
is a large rose; a border of roses likewise runs down the sides, and at the 
base is a wreath, at the pendant point of which there is likewise a rose. 
Flowers were used among the offerings dedicated by the Romans to the 
departed, and are enumerated with the funeral oblations offered by their 
great ancestor at the tomb of Anchises— 
“ Now to the tomb, surrounded with a throng 

Of pious friends, the hero pass’d along ; 

Two bowls of consecrated blood he pours, 

And milk and wine, and scatters purple flowers.” 
The rose was preferred as a type of immortality, and for its supposed 
sanitary virtues, as well as on account of its ay and fragrance. Its 
virtues are extolled by Horace as curative of grief, and a defence to the 
sepulchre. 


~ 


IT’S OF NO USE.—No. IV. 


Tue day passed as many days had passed before, without any change 
to relieve its monotony: but this was no subject of regret to Jane, or 
afforded any pretext for complaint. The heart of the wife and the mother 
seldom craves any other variety than that which her family employments 
yield. It is the idle, the restless, the extravagant alone who plead the 
necessity of leaving a home, when absence from it is injurious to its welfare, 
or can be accomplished only at the expense of prudence and propriety. 

Evening came, but not Collins, and Jane began tu be uneasy. She had 
been out of spirits all day, and every sudden sound made her start. Un- 
willing to leave her work whilst daylight, as she said, lasted, she desired 
Richard every now and then to look out if his father was coming ; and as 
it became more dark she bade him go to the corner of the street, and let 
her know as soon as he saw him. 

“ What! that tiresome husband of yours is not come home yet?” cried 
Martha, putting her head into the shop; “and there you are, at it still, 
poking your poor eyes out of your head, and for what? To spare him, 
and let him take his pleasure. I would—why, where is the use of it? 
None; there never has been, and there never will. Come, lay your work 
down, and get a little fresh air. I know you'll grow to your chair.” 

“Pray say no more to me,” said Jane, almost entreatingly, “I can’t 
bear it: I am tired.” 

** And so you may well be,” returned Martha; “ and that poor eye of 
yours—why it is as red as blood, and looks so angry. Oh! here’s Richard. 
They are coming at last; ll run and tell my husband, for he is making 
himself quite uncomfortable about you.’ 

She was hurrying away, when she encountered Richard at the door. 

a Why, boy !” cried she, “‘ what’s the matter? you are as white asa 
sheet.” 

Jane caught the words, and was by their side in an instant. The ex- 
pression of her son’s face told her plainly that something was the matter. 


* Grouped in the accompanying cut (p. 457), as they now appear placed 
in the British Museum. : , 
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‘‘ What has happened?” cried she; “ tell me at once.” 

‘I don’t exactly know,” replied he, in an agitated tone. ‘ People say 
father has met with an accident, and that they are bringing him home in a 
postchaise.” 

A sudden darkness shut out every object from the eyes of Jane, and she 
leaned for support by the side of the door. 

‘“‘ Who told you so?” asked Martha; “ people run away with such tales, 
there’s no use believing them; it may be a story after all.” 

“No,” replied Richard, ‘it is not. Some men who are just come from 
the races, saw the accident; they say the gig is smashed all to pieces, and 
both father and Mr. Simmons were thrown out.” 

Jane heard, and self-possession was restored. She went to the corner of 
the street, but she could neither learn more than she had already learnt, nor 
see any appearance of the expected vehicle. The suspense was terrible, 
and no apprehension seemed too dreadful for her to entertain. At length 
a postchaise was perceived coming slowly down the road. She now hurried 
back to her own door, where she stood trembling, ready’ to receive her 
husband. 

The corner was turned—the chaise stopped before the house. Miles 
with other neighbours stood in the street. Collins was soon lifted out ; his 
face was pale and marked with blood, which had been imperfectly wiped 
off, giving him a ghastly appearance. He groaned heavily as they brought 
him into the house, but was perfectly conscious. He was at once taken up 
stairs, and laid on the bed, while Miles, with his usual activity, had started 
off for the medical man, contrary to his wife’s advice, who declared it was 
of no use, as she saw death already on his face. 

Martha was as much mistaken in this instance, however, as she was in many 
others. Onexamination Collins was found to have sustained several severe 
hurts which would confine him to his bed for some time, but none which 
threatened his life. ‘The principal injury that he had received was one, the 
consequences of which to the business were alarming: he had broken his 
right wrist, and crushed his thumb and two forefingers in such a manner, as 
to make amputation of the latter necessary ; it was evident, therefore, that 
he would never be able to work again. Poor Jane was for a little time 
overwhelmed with this unexpected affliction, and she gave way to a torrent 
of tears. Martha’s often-repeated words were in this instance salutary ; the 
poor woman was soon roused to a sense of the necessity of exertion, and she 
set herself in earnest to meet the exigencies of the case. ‘There were but 
two days left to complete the order for the mourning, and as she would be 
much taken off in nursing her husband, she found she must not only engage 
Brown to help her, but must seek another person in her own stead. The 
uncertainty, however, of being able to do this, compelled her to make sure 
of the present night, and divide her attention between her husband and her 
work. 

“ Tndeed,” said Martha, to whom she communicated her attention, ‘ you 
shall do no such thing. To attend to one of them is quite sufficient, and 
more too, poorly as you look, I'll take your place in the nursing way to 
night, and mother, I am sure, will do the same to-morrow night if it is 
necessary. No, no: not a word of thanks; where’s the use of thanking 
people for what they would feel themselves ashamed to omit doing ?” 

‘* But your husband, will he object?” said Jane. 

‘Who? Miles! he object?” returned Martha, ‘ No fear of that; if 
his temper was as good as his heart, there might be hope, and strong hope, 
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too, that we might be as happy a couple yet as anyin England. But that’s 
neither here nor there just now. I'll go and speak to him, and be back in 
no time.” 

Miles made no objection, indeed, as Martha had foreseen. Te was very 
partial to poor Jane, and he not only gave his consent to his wife’s present 
assistance, but he went immediately in seareh of a young man whom he 
thought likely to assist her in the business. In this he succeeded, and all 
was as comfortably arranged as circumstances permitted. 

Collins suffered great pain, and was very unwell for severa] days, so 
much so that he required constant attendance. Poor Jane was fatigued 
both in mind and body: the present was full of difficulties, and the pro- 
spects of the future most discouraging. She could, however, only put her 
trust in God, and, as she said to Mrs. Grey, “ set hard heart against hard 
sorrow.” Her husband had been very silent about the losses he had in- 
curred at the races, and she had not dared to ask him any questions. It 
had been hinted to her that he had been unfortunate, and she knew that 
the expenses of the broken gig would fall principally on him. The doctor’s 
bill also, she was aware, must be a heavy one. All these naturally tried 
her severely, and chased from her features the faint shadow of the smile 
which had once been so sweet and animated. 

“Upon my word, Mrs. Miles,” said Collins to her one morning, as she 
was attending to the dressing of his wrist instead of his wife, “ Jane is 
enough to give one a fit of the blues only to look at her. Did you ever see 
anybody so dismal in your life ?”” 

‘If you had been up stitch, stitch, stitching half the night as she has 
been,” said Martha, “ you might look dismal too. You have had a com- 
fortable night of it, any way, I should fancy, if your thoughts—” 

This was an introduction that Collins did not relish ; he knew Martha to 
be pretty free in her speech, and he deemed it wise to parry off any intended 
attack. 

“Oh! Mrs. Miles,” cried he, lengthening the ejaculation and looking 
ruefully at her, “‘oh! what I do suffer with this wrist of mine, and my 
poor fingers, look.’ 

And so you ought,” replied she: “ it’s no use mincing the matter ; I’m 
not sorry for anything } you do suffer. You might be ashamed of yourself— 
you might, I say. I’m not ashamed to repeat my words.” 

**] don’t understand you,” said Collins, his late pale cheek reddening 
withanger. * You are very free indeed, I think. I can only tell you if 
you were my wife— 

Ay, but thank goodness I’m not,” said Martha, quickly ; “ my husband 
with ail his faults is worth a thousand of such as you. To think of your 
losing fifteen or twenty pounds at the races, and running up bills that will 
be as long as my arm ‘before you have done! And who's to pay them ?”’ 

* T shall,” said he, consequentially, and with indignation. 

“You!” repeated Martha, contemptuously, “not you. I wish I could 
see it. Your poor wife must pay them, if they are paid at all; and look to 
it, John Collins, it’s all very well, but ‘che may not be able to do what she 
wishes, she mayn’t get work to do.” 

* Nobody’s business is better than mine,” said he; “ I could always have 
employed more hands than I did.” 

Martha laughed. ‘ You may say that,” replied she; ‘but that’s not 
what I mean. You have had a good business, you have a good business 
still, and who may you thank for it? your wife to be sure, but she won't be 
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able always to do this, even if her health could stand it, which I don’t think 
it will, for she is a very altered woman as any one may see. And I will 
tell you why she won’t be able to do as she has done,—she won’t have the 
business to do. Husband and wife are one, and people can’t do good to the 
woman, much as they may wish it, without doing good to the man, and 
this they don’t like; so the poor thing is to suffer both ways. There are 
plenty enough now ready to encourage Jane, who, I tell you, will never be 
willing to encourage you to junket about and take your pleasure, and drink 
on the sly.” 

‘It’s false!” cried Gollins; “who says so? Has Jane been making her 
complaints to you?” 

** She complain! Jane say a word against you!” said Martha, ‘ notshe. 
She would work her poor fingers to the bone, and sink under your shop- 
board for a grave before she would utter a syllable against you, or speak to 
any one about her troubles, where you were concerned; but such as you 
never know the worth of a woman.” 

“Then who makes these charges against me?” asked he, ‘‘ who dares to 
say I drink?” 

“‘ Almost everybody in the place,” replied she, coolly, “and I for one, 
so there’s no denying it. People have eyes and ears to hear and see what's 
what I suppose ; and I tell you fairly, John Collins, take it as you will, if 
you don’t mind, the ruin that has stared you in the face a good while, will 
now catch you. Work you can’t, though you may thank yourself for that, 
but take Jess pleasure as you call it, and drink less you may, and it will be 
a shame if you don’t.” 

At this instant Jane entered. She noticed with surprise the flushed cheek 
of Martha, and she knew the expression of her husband’s countenance too 
well not to perceive that something had put him out of humour. No more, 
however, was said by any one, till all Collins’s wants having been attended 
to, Martha whispered to Jane, as she was leaving the apartment, “ I’ve 
given it him well; he never had such a lesson from you I know, and I hope 
he won’t forget it.” 

Jane trembled and inwardly heaved a wish that Martha’s hope would not 
be realized; nor was she, to outward appearance, disappointed. Collins 
had heard some home truths that he had not expected, and might even be 
inclined to deny; but at all events he deemed it wiser to digest the un- 
palatable admonition he had received in silence. 

Collins soon recovered his health ; but, as was seen from the first, he was 
lamed for life. ‘The young man Johnson, therefore, was engaged as a 
journeyman, and as he was both steady and clever, things went on pretty 
well for some time. It is rare indeed that friends are wanting when first 
the blow of affliction is felt. The respect in which Jane was held brought 
back, in this her hour of trial, some of the customers who had left them, 
and procured her others. But after a while appearances were not so favour- 
able. Collins was not liked ; and the reports in circulation respecting him 
increased the prejudices entertained against him, and Martha’s predictions 
about man and wife became, in some degree, verified. Johnson’s wages, 
though not more than he deserved, was a serious drawback, and consumed 
much of the profits of the business. People, too, are ever fond of change. 
A new tradesman, partly encouraged by Collins’s known inability to work 
for himself, and partly because he had friends of his own, commenced busi- 
ness at this time, and if he did not materially benefit himself, he certainly 
injured his opponent. 
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From the very first, Jane’s greatest apprehension arose from the leisure 
which she saw Collins must inevitably possess from the circumstance of his 
injured wrist and hand. Work he could not, drink she feared he would; 
nor was she mistaken.* Hitherto he had concealed his propensity by indulg- 
ing himself at home, or in the houses of his most intimate friends; but by 
degrees he stayed oftener and longer at a public-house, and the dread that 
he had once entertained of being acknowledged as an intemperate character 
vanished, 

Jane had long learnt to cut out, and she excelled in the art ; even Collins 
allowed that she never wasted an inch of cloth, and@as a sempstress no one 
was quicker and neater than herself. Could she but have overcome the 
difficulty of taking a measure, and attending at persons’ houses for that 
purpose, she would have proposed to her husband to part with Johnson at 
once, feeling that, with occasional help, there was not more to do than she 
could manage. The young man, however, consented to take less wages, 
and Jane resolved to work still harder, and to use, if possible, more self- 
denial. She urged her husband to look over the books, in which employ- 
ment Richard was well able to assist him; but it had been better if she 
_ could have done it, to have taken, with her son, the books in her own charge, 
for Collins often contrived to receive the money unknown to her, spend it, 
and neglect to cross out the account. 

Whenever Johnson was in the shop, Richard never remained with his 
mother ; but if she was alone or at work in the sitting-room, he was never 
so happy as by her side. It was then that he anticipated, as before his 
father’s accident, her every wish, though as formerly he never offered to 
work regularly with her. It was now quite time that he should choose a 
business, but though he had professed to take a fancy for two or three 
trades that he named, it ended in nothing. 

Jane had been very much fatigued one day with her work, which was 
stiff and cumbrous, and as she tried in vain to hold it more conveniently, 
Richard, who was sitting by her, saw a tear fall from her cheek. He 
coloured crimson deep, and his features showed strong emotion. 

“It shall be so!” cried he, vehemently ; “ I can hold out no longer ; let 
the boys sneer at me, anything is better than to see you thus,” and throwing 
his arm round her neck, he mingled his tears with hers. 

“Come, cheer up, mother,” said he, recovering himself. ‘ I will be a 
tailor, and since I have come to that determination, I will be a good one ; 
yes, I will be a first-rate workman or none at all.”” 

“Think, before you decide,” returned Jane, pleased yet fearful to take 
advantage of what might be only the result of excited feeling. 

“T have thought,” replied he, firmly, “ I have decided, and I will abide 
by my determination ; so now set me fairly to a job, for I’ll begin in earnest 
this very evening.” 

Jane raised her eyes and hands to heaven. ‘ ‘Then may God prosper 
and bless you!” said she, fervently, and looking tenderly at him, she added, 
“if you will be dearer to no one else for this, you will be dearer to me.” 

Sie could say no more, her heart was too full; but the evening passed 
happily, and her sense of fatigue was greatly lessened. She had never 
omitted to pray for her boy, but that night her supplications to the throne 
of grace were more than usually earnest, though alas! they were uttered by 
the side of her sleeping husband, who was buried, not in the wholesome 
slumber that previous labour invites, but in the heavy sleep of intoxication. 
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HISTORY OF CAOUTCHOUC.—No. VIII. 
APPLICATIONS. 


Havine now completed the history of caoutchouc, we may glance at a 
few of its applications. We may merely indicate by name its application 
to the waterproofing of cloth, mentioning, in passing, that the new water- 
proof material now becoming fashionable under various names, and dis- 
tinguished by its resemblance to a varnished tarpaulin, is a fabric made of 
cloth, varnished with the solution of caoutchouc ; in every respect similar 
to the macintosh, excepting that the latter is a double tissue, while this is 
single, and the surface of caoutchouc is exposed to view. Out of a number 
of useful purposes to which the sheet caoutchouc is turned, such as gas- 
bags, elastic tubes, hermetical coverings for bottles, &c., we may mention 
its application for stopping the necks of bottles as a substitute for corks, as 
among the most simple and useful. The so-called caoutchouc corks are in 
fact pieces of cotton enveloped with a thin layer of caoutchouc. 

A singular application of caoutchouc is exhibited in the material called 
kamptulicon, ‘This is a compound of cork and caoutchouc. In some 
experiments made at Woolwich the value of this substance as a sheathing 
for ships of war was well illustrated. On being fired at with a common 
shot, the material exhibited a scarcely perceptible rent, although the ball 
had passed completely through it, and in one experiment the elasticity of 
the material caused the ball to rebound some yards. Its value in retaining 
iron splinters was shown afterwards, when it was found that several jagged 
pieces of iron were firmly imbedded in its substance. The same material 
has also been used for a life-boat and for pavement. 

Another highly ingenious and successful application of the same 
material is to be found in what are called the “ Patent Epithem ” fabrics. 
This was, we believe, the invention of a surgeon, anxious to find a good 
substitute for a poultice! Unquestionably the substitute is superior to the 
thing itself. The epithem is formed of a quantity of pieces of spunge 
cut into minute shreds, which are attached to a back made of very thin 
caoutchouc. When used as a poultice the sponge absorbs the water, while 
the impervious back prevents its evaporation, and thus the artificial poultice 
is always soft, moist, and warm ; three qualities which even the best of Mr. 
Abernethy’s poultices, and he was considered a great authority in such 
matters, never retain long. The applications of caoutchoue in surgery are 
very numerous. Vulcanized caoutchouc has a still more extended range 
of usefulness—its applications being in fact only just in their infancy. By 
proportioning the degree of its vulcanization, a material can be procured 
which is either applicable for locks or other purposes, or the delicate, won- 
derfully elastic, and useful little things now so largely employed under the 
title of elastic bands. ‘The same substance is also capable of being moulded 
iuto a variety of useful forms, For those who have tender feet a moulded 
sheath for corns is made; for liquids, such as ether, ink, &e., small imper- 
vious, insoluble, and hermetically tight bottles are formed, Its use for 
elastic tubes is infinite; the steam carriage and its tender are united by a 
tube of this kind, through which the boiler of the former receives its supply 
of water from the latter. It is also largely employed as water-hose for fire- 
engines ; and in the new method of discharging the contents of cesspools, 
Tor gas it is also used. A stronger description of the same tube has been 
used as a substitute for the iron tire of carriage-wheels. Vehicles thus 
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fitted run with great smoothness and without any noise ; but the close appli- 
cation of the soft elastic surface of the caoutchouc to the muddy stones, 
would seem to produce a degree of suction which must interfere with 
facility of draught. The most important application of this material is to 
the formation of springs for railway carriages. Mr. Fuller has patented a 
certain form of such springs which has been found capable of resisting the 
most severe pressure. The experiments which have been instituted, have 
shown that springs made of vulcanized caoutchouc are three times as 
strong as metallic springs. ‘They have been found capable of resisting, at 
the height of their tension, a pressure of from five to ten tons. In the 
reading room of the British Museum, the chairs have all been shod with 
vulcanized caoutchouc, in order to put an end to the noise created by 
their being moved about, and the result has proved entirely satisfactory. 
In the same establishment the doors have been protected with an edge of 
the same material, by which it is impossible to bang them with any noise. 
Vulcanized caoutchouc is already taking the place of steel in a number of 
machines. We recently saw a beautiful automatic cotton mule, made by 
Mr. Roberts of Manchester, in which several important springs were 
formed exclusively of this substance. An immense number of minor 
articles, each useful in its way, are now made from this material, and it is 
evilent that a most extensive series of purposes exists in which it may be 
usefully applied. 

“Tn the American department of the Exhibition we see a new application 
of India-rubber. We have often heard of ‘real blessings to mothers ;’ 
but what will they say to everlasting toys—toys that will never break ? 
This great desideratum of the nursery has been effected in America by the 
use of vulcanized India-rubber. Here we have rattles, lions, tigers, mon- 
keys, horses, frogs, dolls, absolutely indestructible. We fear that this will 
be considered by the toy-makers of France, Germany, and Switzerland, as 
one of the evil results of the Exhibition; for who would think of pur- 
chasing toys of lead, tin, wood, or papier-maché, when they can be had of 
indestructible India-rubber ? 

** Another use of the vulcanized caoutchouc is in the formation of sheets, 
which may be made almost as thin as paper, and which receive impressions 
with the same facility. These sheets may be printed on, and afterwards 
formed into a globe by distending with air: so that a sheet of India- 
rubber, which may be carried in the coat-pocket, may be extemporised into 
a terrestrial globe in a few minutes. ‘These sheets are extensively em- 
aon for maps, and the great advantage which they have over paper and 

inen is that they neither tear nor crease. A great variety of specimens of 
this use of India-rubber are to be found both in the Macintosh Company’s 
case and in that of the American Goodyear. 

**We cannot describe the various objects of ornament to which this 
substance is applied. It may be made to assume any form that the artist 
can suggest. Embossed sheets, with very elegant patterns, as well as em- 
bossed mugs, bottles, &c., are exhibited by the Macintosh Company. In 
America they have succeeded in making caoutchouc as hard as wood ; and 
chests of drawers, sideboards, rulers, imitations of veneering, and other 
uses where hardness is required, are amongst the purposes to which it has 


been applied.” 





NINEVEH—COSTUME, 


In the time of the Lower Dynasty the ordinary dress of the king differed 
less in the general zorm than in the style of its decoration, from that of the 
early monarchs. That in which Shalmaneser is commonly figured was verv 
beautiful. It consisted of an under-gown or caftan, fitting rather close to 
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SHALMANESER AND HIS VIZIER, 


the body, and reaching from the neck to the ankles; furnished with short 
sleeves tightly embracing the upper arm, and terminating sufficiently high 
to display the encircling armlets. This garment was either embroidered 
or woven in an elaborate but regular pattern, such as that composed of the 
repetition of a square figure of double lines, with a central rosette or star. 
The usual broad fringe of tassels formed the lower extremity, sometimes 
united at their tips by an edging of four rows of beads, probably pearls. 
Over this gown was thrown the divided mantle ; the skirts of which, one 
before and one behind, hung in a very elegant manner, about as low as the 
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knees, with both extremities rounded. A pattern of embroidered work 
covered its whole surface, composed of a circular, many-petalled flower, or 
rosette, repeated in quincuncial order; the margin was a pattern like that 
of the under gown, and was edged with a broad fringe instead of fur. 
The edging and fringe running up on each side of the lateral openings, 
and falling over the shoulders in front, imparted much elegance to this 
rich garment. At the waist a sort of pocket was formed, open at each 
end, beneath the edging and the fringe, through which the sword in its 
highly-ornamented sheath passed horizontally, the hilt projecting in front, 
and the tip extending to some distance behind the royal person. 

When we describe this mantle as opened up each side, we do not speak 
conjecturally ; fur the sculptures can only represent one side. It is just 
possible that one side only may have been open, in which form it would 
present an analogy to those very singular garments which are seen on so 
many Asiatic figures in the monuments of ancient Egypt, and in particular 
by some of the gorgeously-coloured representatives of Semitic nations in 

the tomb of Rameses-Mei-Amun. One of these, 
a man of the Tehen-nu (supposed by some to be 
the Hittites) is here represented. 

Some of the sculptures suggest the thought 
that the opening was single, and extended up the 
front ; and only represented up the side by the 
artists’ deficiency of a knowledge of drawing. 
But there are some representations which preclude 
this explanation; such, for example, as that of a 
female accompanying some camels, on a slab from 
the Central Palace of Nimroud, now in the Bri- 
tish Museum. It is true this female is a captive 
from some foreign people; but the costume is 
evidently identical with that under consideration ; 
which indeed was worn by several of the tribes, 
with which the Assyrians habitually warred. 

It is by no means improbable that it was com- 
monly worn by the Hebrew race; and that the 
word rendered skirt in the following and other 
passages, but which literally signifies a wing, 

A Semitic Costume. refers to a long fringed wing-like divisions of 
(From an Egyptian painting.) this sort of mantle. 

“* Spread therefore thy skirt over thine handmaid; for thou art a near 
kinsman.” (Ruth iii. 9.) 

** And as Samuel turned about to go away, he [that is, Saul, apparently | 
laid hold upon the skirt of his mantle, and it rent.” (1 Sam. xv. 27.) 

“Then David arose, and cut off the skirt of Saul’s robe privily.” (1 Sam. 
xxiv. 4.) 

*“‘ If one bear holy flesh in the skirt of his garment, and with his shirt do 
touch bread, or pottage, or wine, or oil, or any meat, shall it be holy?” 
(Hag. ii. 12.) 

* ‘Thus saith the Lord of Hosts, In those days it shall come to pass, that 
ten men shall éake hold, out of all languages of the nations, even shall take 
hold of the skirt of him that is a Jew.” (Zech. viii. 23.) 

We have marked with Italics those words which in the above passages 
appear to us favourable to the supposition, that the form of the skirted 
mantle of the Jews was very similar to that of the Assyrian. 
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The officers of the court, in the Khorsabad era, wore a long gown 
similar in form to that of the king, but unadorned, except at the lower 
edge, where the border, the fringe of tassels, and the rows of pearls (?) 
were the same as on the garment of their master: its short sleeves had no 
border. It fitted close to the shape, and was encircled at the waist by a 
girdle, apparently of loose texture; perhaps like that which Josephus 
describes as worn by the Jewish priests, “so loosely woven that you would 
think it were the skin of a serpent.” Over this was worn a vest of singular 
form; it was wholly of fur, with the exception of a broad belt of em- 
broidered work which formed its upper margin, and passed obliquely over 
the left shoulder and under the right arm. The fur of the body of this 
garment was disposed in two layers, of which the upper was oblique, and 
parallel to the belt, the lower was horizontal. 

The use of furs was nearly general among all the Asiatic tribes settled in 
countries above the 40° of N. lat. The Scythians used cloaks of fur. 
They were also worn in Babylon, being considered a necessary to wealth, 
rank, and beauty. Furs are among the presents of the governors, repre- 
sented on the great relief of Persepolis; and this object of luxury was in 
great estimation among the Indians from the most ancient times. 

In the sculptures of the same era there is often represented a long 
pointed piece of fringe, attached to a very narrow strip of cloth, merely 
sufficient to carry it, hanging down on the ‘right side 
to the middle of the leg. It much resembled a 
wing in form, and was worn only when the garments 
were very short. We incline to think fxom several 
appearances, though we caunot positively assert the 
fact, that in every period it was not unusual to wrap 
a very long narrow strip of fur or fringe, round 
and round the body, crossing over the shoulders, 
over the breast, and ‘around the waist, with many 
circumvolutions ; and it may be that this wing-like 
appendage was the end, allowed to hang loose. 
Narrow lappets of this sort, always fringed, seem 
to have been favourite appendages, appearing. on 
various parts of the attire. 

The copious use of fringes appears from the 
evidence of Egyptian, as well as Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian monuments, to have been highly characteristic 
of the costume of Western Asia. And we know 
that they were distinctly commanded to the Jewish 
people by solemn, express, and repeated ordinances of their law, whence 
it has been inferred that there was some recognised religious idea attached 
to them. 

‘Speak unto the children of Israel, and bid them that they make them 
fringes in the borders of their garments throughout their generations, and 
that they put upon the fringe of the borders a riband of blue; and it shall 
be unto you for a fringe, that ye may look upon it, and remember all the 
commandments of the Lord, and do them.” (N umb. xv. 38, 39.) 

“Thou shalt make thee fringes upon the four quarters of thy vesture, 
wherewith thou coverest thyself.” (Deut. xxii. 12.) 

The term ‘‘ fringe” in these passages is in the original represented be 
two distinct words, which are supposed to differ in their meaning. ‘That 
used in the former elsewhere means a lock of hair (Ezek. viii. 3), and was 
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possibly analogous to the edging of fur that we see upon the Assyrian 
mantles. ‘The word of the latter passage is supposed to have signified 
strings with tassels at the end, fastened to the corners of the garment. If 
this was so, it is illustrated with singular felicity by the tasselled cords 
which hung from the corners of the Assyrian frocks already described. 

Trousers or drawers were not worn, as far as we can judge, in the 
early ages, either by the Assyrians or by the nations with whom they had 
intercourse. The knees of the warriors that are depicted with very short 
frocks are naked; and the reversal of the loose garments on wounded 
enemies as they fall from the battlements, shows that nothing of the kind 
in question was worn by them. In later times, however, the thighs and 
legs were occasionally covered; though whether we are. to regard the 
covering as armour or raiment, we are not quite certain. 


~——— 


WILD FLOWERS. 


Cuckoo Pixt.—( Arum maculatum.) 


Tus plant is known in country places by the name of Wake Robin, and 
Lords and Ladies. It is very common in our English hedges, but is rare 
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in Scotland, and in most parts of Ireland. It is in flower during April and 
May, and the club-shaped column, around which the pistils and stamens are 
situated, is sometimes of a deep violet, at others of a buff or pale green 
tint. The large shining leaves are often spotted, and in winter a thick 
cluster of rich orange-coloured berries surrounds the stem of the plant, until 
they are eaten by birds. 

The root of the Arum is a tuber, and affords a quantity of farinaceous 
powder, which forms an excellent substitute for flour, and is sold for that 
purpose in Weymouth and Portland Island. The writer received a letter 
from a gentleman holding an important post at Gort, in Galway, stating 
that as the plant grew there in great abundance, he was desirous that the 
poor Irish, then suffering from all the ills of want, should find in it a re- 
source from starvation. He had tried various methods of preparing it. It 
had been boiled, baked, or dried in the sun; but though the acrid principle 
existing so powerfully in the uncooked root was much dissipated by these 
means, yet it was not wholly destroyed. He was recommended to grate 
it into water, and afterward to pour off the liquid and dry the sediment. 
The plan succeeded, and the benevolent inquirer had the satisfaction of 
procuring a tasteless and nutritious powder from the Arum root. 

The root was much used in Queen Elizabeth’s time for stiffening lawn, 
which was then but just introduced, and which, being so thin, needed strong 
starch to stiffen it. But the Dutch woman who came hither to teach the 
English ladies how to starch linen, made them so great proficients, that 
soon the ruffs were worn more thana yard deep. ‘The starch made from 
the Arum, however, irritated the hands of those who used it. 


CURIOSITIES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY.—No. ITI. 


Tue vegetation of the earth next claims our notice. The scent of the 
Humiria has been sensible three miles out at sga, off the coast of South 
America; the same may be said of a species of Tetracera in Cuba, and the 
Spice Islands seatter their perfume to a considerable distance from their 
shores. Some plants are only odorous in the vight-time: the magnificent 
and sweet-scented blossom of the Cereus begins to expand at twilight, is 
full blown at midnight, and closes for ever at the break of day. Many 
plants close their flowers at night ; the orange-coloured Eschscholtzia is so 
sensitive that it closes when a cloud passes. The Cedar of Lebanon grows 
naturally on that mountain alone, and the Disa grandiflora is only found 
in a small space on the summit of Table Mountain, at the Cape of Good 
Hope. Vegetation flourishes in Iceland in water so hot that an egg 
might almost be boiled in it; whilst, on the other hand, the Palmella 
nivalis finds nourishment in the snow itself. In these icy regions vegeta- 
tion is stunted; the Salix laniata, a giant here, never rises more than five 
inches above the ground, its stem, which is ten or twelve feet long, 
lying hidden in sheltering moss. Plants grow up, blossom, and die in six 
weeks in the brief but glowing summers of these high latitudes. 

There is a plant in Tibet, which is said to be so nutritious that sheep 
fatten upon it in twenty days. In the west of India are found thorny trees 
nearly destitute of leaves, and having long shaggy hair, which imbibes 
nourishment from the atmosphere. ‘The moving plant is a native of the 
basin of the Ganges; its leaves revolve in different directions, both by day 
and night, though occasionally, on a very hot day the plant is entirely at 
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rest, and a high wind often puts a stop to its movement. Sometimes a few 
leaflets only move, at otliers nearly all will be in motions but some part of 
the plant is generally at rest. The Stillingia sebifera furnishes the Chinese 
with tallow, which is obtained by bruising its seed-vessels and seeds. 
These, when boiled, give out fatty matter which is skimmed off and cooled 
into tallew. The Arang, found in the Malayan peninsula, is a species of 
palm covered with black fibres resembling horsehair, which are made into 
cordage. Jn the valley of the Irrawaddy, grows the Borassus flabelli- 
formis, whose leaf is so large that one is sufficient to cover twelve men. 
The gutta percha tree is found in the islands of the Indian Archipelago, as 
is the Drycbalanops ee in whose stem Jumps of a precious kind of 
camphor are found. In Java the deadly upas tree is found, and the sting 
of a nettle in this island causes illness for days; whilst in Timor there is a 
plant called Devil’s leaf, whose sting produces long illness, and even death. 
Club mosses grow to the length of three feet in these islands, and the 
Rafflesia Arnoldi is common : this floral giant is a parasitical plant, having 
a carrion-scented flower of a brick-red colour, three and a half feet across, 
weighing fifteen pounds, and a of containing twelve pints of water in 
the « cup in its centre. In the isle of Simao, a large wood of the Ficus 
Benjamina was seen which sprang from one stem ; and i in Guzerat there is 
a Banyan tree with three hundred and fifty main trunks, occupying an area 
of two thousand feet in circumference: its branches spread much further. 

In the African flora we have the Euphorbia ; the Euphorbium antiquo- 
rum grows forty feet high in the form of a branched candelabrum ; the 
Adansonia, or baobab tree—the king of the woods, whose trunk is some- 
times more than one hundred feet in circumference, and its hemispherical 
top so compact that a forest of these trees at a distance resembles a green 
field; the Pandanus candelabrum, or chandelier tree, whose lofty forked 
branches terminate in branches of long stiff leaves; the Stapelias, with 
square leafless stems and star-shaped flowers, smelling like carrion; and 
the Bassia, or butter tree, evhose seeds yield a buttery “substance which is 
extensively used as food. In Madagascar are found the Hydrogeton fenes- 
tralis, an aquatic plant, whose leaves resemble the skeletons of leaves, and 
the Tanghinia veneniflua, whose seeds are used to execute criminals, one of 
which, though not much larger than an almond, is said to contain poison 
enough to kill twenty persons. The Screw-pine abounds in the isles of 
Bourbon and Mauritius; it sends out strong shoots from its stem, which 
enable it to sustain the violent winds to which it is exposed. 

In Australia there are whole forests of trees without leaves, their place 
being supplied by leafy footstalks set edgewise, with their margin towards 
the stem, and yet these trees form a dense shade. Casuarine are found 
here with long hair-like branches ; nettles twenty feet high ; grass-trees, 
rising solitarily upon the sandy plains, with scathed and blackened cylin- 
drical trunks, occasioned by the fires of the natives, terminating in tufts of 
long grassy leaves ; stylidia, possessing a column formed by the union of 
central parts of the flower which erects on exposure to heat, and returns to 
its natural state on its withdrawal—ten or fifteen minutes of rest are then 
required before this column will again exhibit irritability ; fig-trees whose 
seed has been deposited by birds on the iron bark-tree, where it has vege- 
tated and enveloped the trunk of this tree so completely that its top alone 
is visible in the middle of its envelope; except a few berries, there is no 
fruit, grain, or vegetable fit for food to be found growing naturally in 
Australia or Van Diemen’s land. In New Z ealand is found the Metrosi- 
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deros robusta, growing to a great size, and sending shoots from the trunk 
and branches to the ground, which in time sustain the old stem, whose 
vitality appears to leave it: here are many species of ferns, some of which 
are arborescent and forty feet in height, and in this island vegetation 
flourishes in water too hot to be touched. 

In North America we have the Sarracenia, or side-saddle flower, with 
pitcher-shaped leaves, covered with a lid and half filled with water: the 
Dionza muscipula, forming a trap by means of two opposite spriug lobes of 
its leaf, which closes instantly upon any insect that alights upon it and 
comes in contact with its sensitive parts; beautiful and lofty magnolias 
which drop their seeds out of the seed-vessels when ripe, and keep them 
suspended by a long extensible elastic cord, as does another genus of plants : 
pines of the enormous height of three hundred feet and eighty feet in 
circumference : air-plants which cover the boughs of the forests of Florida, 
and Alabama, whence they hang in festoons: the Cheirostemon, whose 
stigma resembles the human hand; and passion-flowers, so called from 
the fancied resemblance which parts of the flower bear to the emblems of 
our Saviour’s crucifixion. In Jamaica is found the Tellandsia utricu- 
lata, growing on old decayed trees, with leaves so placed. that the water 
which runs down them is retained at their bases, which swell out and form 
a bottle holding about a quart. Animals and travellers avail themselves 
of this supply, which is often to be had when all other sources fail. 

In South America we have the Strychnos loscicaria, a creeping plant 
found ia Guiana, which yields the deadly wourali poison: the Sapindus 
saponaria, or soap-tree, whose berries are employed for washing; Mandise, 
an acre of which is said to yield as much nourishment as six acres of 
wheat: the cow-tree of Venezuela, yielding from incisions in its trunk a 
great quantity_of nutritious milky juice: reeds one hundred, and grasses 
forty feet in height: lofty and handsome pines with cones as large as a 
child’s head, which are extensively used for food—one tree supporting 
eighteen persons for a year it is said: mimosas so sensitive that the falling 
of horses’ feet by the way is asserted to be sufficient to set whole masses of 
them in motion: and the Erythroxylon coca, which is extensively culti- 
vated for its leaves, which when mixed with an alkaline substance, are 
chewed by the Indians, whereby they are enabled to endure great fatigue 
for days together, without any other food: the practice is however very 
hurtful. It produces three or four crops of these leaves annually. 

In Tierra del Fuego there is a bright yellow fungus growing on beech- 
trees, which forms a great part of the food of the natives. 

In the Falkland Isles we have the Bolax, growing in hemispherical tufts 
often four feet high and more than twelve in circumference, and of a yellow 
green colour. ‘These mounds discharge a strong-scented, resinous substance. 
The Dactylis cespitosa, or Tussack grass, abounds here, flourishing most 
on the sea-shore. Each tussack forms a solitary plant, consisting of roots 
twisted together, and often six feet high and four or five feet in diameter, 
from the summit of which a thick mass of grassy blades, six feet long, 
droops on all sides. ‘his foliage, joined with that of contiguous plants, 
forms an arched shelter for sea lions, penguins, and petrels. In the Auck- 
land Islands, which lie to the south of New Zealand, a plant grows near 
the sea with clusters of green waxy blossoms as large as a child’s head. 

The Macrocystis pyrifera, a marine plant, attains a length of from five 
hundred to one thousand five hundred feet, and is the longest vegetable pro- 
duction known. On the shores of California there are fields of it so dense 
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that ships driving towards the land have been saved by it. The Lessonia, 
another marine plant, is found on the coasts of the Falkland Isles. Its 
stems, thicker than a man’s leg, and from eight to ten feet in length, 
cling to the rocks above high-water mark by means of fibres: many 
branches spring from these stems bearing long leaves which hang down 
into the water. Marine plants form vast submarine forests at the southern 
extremity of America, and are so strong and buoyant that they raise up 
large stones. Myriads of animals and parasitical plants inhabit these 
forests. ‘There is a mass of floating vegetation west of the Azores, which 
occupies an area equal to that of France; it was there in the time of 
Columbus. Similar fields are found in other places: there are permanent 
bands of sea-weed in the British Channel and in the North Sea, in beds 
fifteen or twenty miles long, but not exceeding six hundred feet in width. 
Different kinds of sea-weeds grow at different depths; and as their seeds 
float in the zone of water most genial to the future plant, they must vary 
in weight. The sea in the Antarctic regions is tinged with a pale ochreous 
brown by microscopic vegetation ; and it is remarkable that the remains of 
these marine plants are forming a submarine bank between the seventy- 
sixth and seventy-eighth parallels of latitude, and from the one hundred 
and sixty-fifth to the one hundred and sixtieth western meridian. Bands 
of Conferve, several miles long, of a reddish-brown hue, and resembling 
chopped hay, are met with off Bahia, on the coast of Brazil. 

The yew is the longest-lived European tree ; one at Braburne, in Kent, 
was computed to be not less than three thousand years old: a lichen was 
watched for forty years without apparent change. The baobab is supposed 
to attain an immense age; one was calculated to be five thousand one 
hundred and fifty years old, and Humboldt considers a cypress in the 
garden of Chapultepec to be still older. These computations are doubt- 
ful ; but if they are correct, these two trees are, perhaps, the most ancient 
organized beings in the world. 


THE NAMES OF TREES. 
Wuat's the sociable tree ? 
And the dancing tree ? 
And the tree that is nearest the Sea? 
The most yielding tree ? 
The busiest tree ? 
And the tree where ships may be ? 


The languishing tree ? 
The least selfish tree ? 
And the tree that bears a curse ? 
The chronologist’s tree ? 
The fisherman’s tree ? 
And the tree like an Irish nurse ? 
What's the tell-tale tree ? 
The traitor tree ? 
And the tree that is warmest clad ? 
16. The layman’s tree ? 
17. And the housewife’s tree ? 
18. And the tree that makes one sad ? 
19. What's the tree that with death will benight you? 
20. And the tree that your wants will supply ? 
21. The tree that to travel invites you ? 
22, And the tree that forbids you to die ? 
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What tree do the hunters resound to the skies ? 
What brightens your home, and your mansion sustains ? 
What tree urged the Germans in vengeance to rise, 
And fight for the victim by tyranny slain ? 
The tree that will fight ? 
And the tree that obeys you ? 
The tree that never stands still ? 
The tree that got up ? 
And the tree that is lazy ? 
And the tree neither up, nor down hill ? 
The tree to be kissed ? 
. a the dandiest tree? 
nd whatguides the ship‘to go forth ? 
The amoat the oom - 
The unhealthiest tree ? 
And@ the tmee whosewood faces the North ? 
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And the tree that warms mation when cold ? 
The reddish-brown tree ! 
The reddish-bine tree ? 
And what each must become e’er he’s ald ? 
The tree in a bottle ? 
The tree in a fog? 
And the tree that gives joints pain ? 
The terrible tree, when schoolmasters flog ? 
And what of mother and child bears the name ? 
The treacherous tree ? 
The contemptible tree ? 
And that to which wives are inclined ? 
The tree which causes each townsman to flee ? 
And what round fair ankles they bind ? 
The tree that’s entire ? 
And the tree that is split ? 
The tree that’s half given to Doctors when ill ? 
The tree that we offer to friends when we meet ? 
And the tree we may use as a quill? 
The tree that’s immortal ? 
And the trees that are not ? 
And the tree that must pass through the fire ? 
The tree that in Latin can ne’er be forgot, 
And in English we all must admire ? 
The E Cage plague tree ? 
And the tree that is dear ? 
And what round itself does entwine ? 
The tree that in billiards must ever be near ? 
And the tree that by Cockneys is made into wine ? 
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THE DROPPING WELL. 


SprRINnG-wATER, even that which is the most transparent, generally contains 
certain mineral substances, gathered from the soil through which the water 
flows. The substances are often so completely dissolved as to leave the 
water clear and sparkling, while they add to its wholesome qualities, and 
also render it agreeable to the taste. 

It is owing to these mineral substances that many springs have the 
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property of petrifying objects, that is, covering them entirely with a stony 
crust, which makes them appear as if changed into stone. Such springs 
are seen in several parts of our own country, but far more strikingly in 
foreign lands, in the neighbourhood of volcanoes. The Dropping Well at 


Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, is one of our most noted petrifying springs. 
It rises at the foot of a limestone rock on the south-west bank of the river 
Nidd, opposite to the ruins of Knaresborough Castle. After running about 
twenty yards towards the river, it spreads itself towards the top of a cliff, 
from whence it trickles down in a number of places, dropping very fast, 
and making a tinkling sound in its fall. The spring is supposed to send 
forth twenty gallons of water every minute, and while in rapid motion, the 
fine particles in which it abounds are carried forward, or very slightly 
deposited ; but as it approaches the cliff, or rocky elevation above named, it 
meets with a gentle ascent, becomes languid in its pace, and then deposits 
abundantly on grass, twigs, stones, &c., a petrifying substance which 
renders them exceedingly beautiful. ‘The cliff is about thirty feet high, 
forty-five feet long, and from thirty to forty broad, having started from the 
main bank, upwards of a century ago, leaving a chasm of two or three 
yards wide. The water is carried over this chasm by an aqueduct; but 
there is sufficient waste to form beautiful petrifactions in the hollow. Small 
branches of trees, roots of grass and other objects, are incrusted with spar, 
and, together with pillars of the same substance, like stalactites, fringing 
the banks, form an interesting sight. The top of the cliff is covered with 
plants, flowers, and shrubs, such as ash, elder, ivy, geranium, wood ane- 
mone, lady’s mantle, cowslips, wild angelica, meadow-sweet, &c. Pieces 
of moss, birds’ nests, containing eggs, and a variety of other objects, are 
exhibited to visitors, as proofs of the petrifying qualities of the water. The 
weight of the water is twenty-four grains in a pint heavier than that of 
common water. The top of the cliff projects considerably beyond the 
bottom, and the water is thus thrown to some distance from the side of 
the cliff, which is of a concave form. 
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